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Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once 
more; 


Or close the wall up with our English dead. 
—Henry V 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 


















































The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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THE NEWSPAPER AND THE THEATER 
New York City 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 

In your editorial, ‘‘A Fable for Critics,’’ you 
bring out once more, as I think you have done 
once or twice before, the necessity that newspaper 
critics shall not be permitted by their employers 
to print their judgment that a play is not good, 
especially when it affords an agreeable evening 
for the audience. You will doubtless be glad to 
read the enclosed copy of a law recently enacted— 
April 30, 1941—by the Legislature of New York, 
which prohibits a theater manager from excluding 
a newspaper critic from his entertainment; at 
least that is the popular estimate of this new law, 
What redress can a manager have against an in- 
competent critic who destroys his play? 

—M. G. Mann 

[The manager's only hope is by appealing to 
the newspaper's owner to reform the whole sys- 
tem of criticism—the first step in which should 
set the day of publishing the criticism two days 
after the performance, so that the critic may really 
see the sles and discuss his opinion with others.| 

EDUCATION AWAY FROM THINGS 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

I read with interest your editorial on education 
twenty years from now. One thought struck me, 
however, that I do not think you included in 
your research into the history of the question. 
That is the fact that St. John’s College in An- 
napolis is still conducting their educational pro- 
gram on the basis of Greek education, with noth- 
ing in their curriculum that has anything practical 
in the way of present-day educational theories. 
Do you not think that in the twenty years to come 
the trend will be further away from that Greek 
ideal and more toward the modern methods of 
teaching? 

—S. B. Borp 

[As we understand it, St. John’s College carries 
its classical program from the Greek curriculum 
down to our own time, with all that has become 
essential through the centuries for a complete 
human understanding. In twenty years from now 
the man who does not want to do many practical 
things should still find a kindly and congenial 
fostering mother at St. John’s College. | 


TO LUCASTA, GOING TO THE WARS 
Tell me not, Sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 


True,'a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As thou too shalt adore; 
I could not love thee, Dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honour more. 
—RuicuarpD LovELaAce 
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GIFT OF THREE PAINTINGS 


Presented to the Carnegie Institute by Sarah Mellon Scaife and Richard 
King Mellon in Memory of Their Mother, Jennie King Mellon 


ARAH MELLON 

ScalIFE and 
Richard King Mel- 
lon have presented 
three paintings to 
the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in memory 
of their mother, 
Jennie King Mel- 
lon. They are 
‘‘Madonna and 
Child’’ and *‘The 
Beggar Boy,’’ both 
by Bartolomé 
Estéban Murillo; 
and ‘‘Returning 
from Work’”’ by 
Jules Adolphe 
Breton. 

It is particularly 
appropriate that 
these paintings 
form a memorial 
in the Carnegie 
Institute to Mrs. Richard Beatty Mel- 
lon. This gracious and democratic lady 
was interested in the Institute from its 
founding, and she showed that interest 
in many tangible ways. She was gener- 
ous in lending paintings and other 
works of art for exhibitions at the In- 
stitute. She and her husband, the late 
Richard Beatty Mellon, were sub- 
scribers to the Patrons Art Fund, 
through which the permanent collec- 
tion has been greatly enriched; they 
joined with Andrew W. Mellon in mak- 
ing a gift of $50,000 to the Institute in 
1927, which permitted the Carnegie 
International to be carried on over a 
period of difficult years; and they pro- 
vided a loan fund for needful students 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

The first painting in the gift is 
“Madonna and Child’’ by Bartolomé 
Estéban Murillo (1617-82). It is an oil 


MADONNA AND CHILD 
By Barrotomé Estéspan Mouritto (1617-82) 


on canvas and is 
42% inches in 
height by 32% 
inches in width. 
The painting shows 
the three-quarter- 
length seated figure 
of the Madonna 
about to nourish 
the Child, whom 
she holds on her 
knee. The Ma- 
donna, in a pose 
that is unusual, is 
of the brunette 
type, and her cos- 
tume includes 
white drapery 
about her neck and 
wrists, a gown of 
red, and a piece of 
dark blue drapery 
spread over her 
knees. Her head 
is inclined forward and turned to the 
spectator’s right, while the head of the 
Child appears in nearly full face to the 
spectator. The canvas is spirited, the 
general treatment naturalistic yet rever- 
ently handled. The artist painted it 
with broad and temperamental brush 
strokes, and the composition is beauti- 
fully integrated. Between 1645 and 
1660 Murillo’s workshop became the 
most active in Seville, ais was during 
this time, undoubtedly, that the pic- 
ture was completed. In this period the 
Madonna and Child and the Immacu- 
late Conception were his favorite sub- 
jects, and he painted them countless 
times. 

‘Madonna and Child”’ is said to be 
the painting which was mentioned in 
Murillo’s will as ordered ‘‘by a weaver 
of Seville, who had paid nine yards of 
satin on account toward the price,’ and 
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with other Spanish pictures it was be- 
queathed to Louis Philippe. It was 
eventually sold with the pictures of his 
collection at Christie's in 1853 as the 
‘Standish Collection.’’ Secured by Cap- 
tain Richard Ford, it was passed into 
the possession of his grandson, Francis 
Clare Ford, from whom it was pur- 
chased by M. Knoedler & Company. 
Knoedler’s sold it to David T. Watson, 
of Pittsburgh, in 1911, and it was ex- 
hibited at the Carnegie Institute in the 
Watson Collection in 1917. It was pur- 
chased from the estate of David T. 
Watson in that same year by Richard 
Beatty Mellon and hung in the Mellon 
residence until recently. 

The second picture, “The Beggar 
Boy,’’ also by Bartolomé Estéban 
Murillo, is an oil on canvas and is 44 
inches in height by 3034 inches in width. 
It shows the life-size figure of a boy, 
who is sparsely clad with a white shirt 
and brown breeches, seated by the road- 
side at the foot of a tree, with land- 
scape background showing hilly country 
and a sky with dark clouds and spaces 


of dull blue. The boy, in his uplifted 
right hand, is holding a date, which 


RETURNING FROM WORK 
By Jures ApotpHe Breton (1827-1906) 


he is about to drop into his mouth as he 
looks upward. In his left hand, placed 
on a stone on the roadside, he holds a 
white dish filled with dates, and on the 
right near his left foot are two oranges 
and a hunk of bread. This painting is 
much more elaborate than “‘Madonna 
and Child,’’ and the technique is alto- 
gether different. Here, again, is a 
favorite subject with the artist, for he 
painted compositions with beggar boys 
many times. The paint has been care- 
fully applied, and the figure of the boy, 
the landscape, and still life have been 
developed in an explicit and clear man- 
ner. The canvas probably belongs to 
the artist's early period. 

This painting was purchased by 
Messrs. Sully and Company, London, 
1905, from an old family of Seville, 
Spain. It also formed part of the col- 
lection of the late David T. Watson and 
was exhibited at the Carnegie Institute 
in 1917. It was purchased by Richard 
Beatty Mellon at the sale of the Watson 
Collection in 1917. 

The third painting presented to the 
Institute is “Returning from Work"’ by 


Jules Adolphe Breton (1827-1906). An 


oil on canvas, it is 3534 inches in height 
by 2814 inches in width and is signed at 
the lower left, ‘‘Jules Breton, 1896.”’ It 
shows the full-length figure of a French 
peasant girl, depicted in side view as 
she walks toward the left, carrying 
under her left arm a sheaf of grain and 
with her right holding a water jug on 
her shoulder. The setting for the figure 
is a field, with a growing green crop, 
and a sunset sky, with a band of brilliant 
pink cloud halfway up from the horizon 
and other clouds of fainter pink above. 

‘Returning from Work”’ was obtained 
from the artist by M. Knoedler & Com- 
pany the year it was painted and sold 
the same year to David T. Watson. It 
was in his collection until it was pur- 
chased by Richard Beatty Mellon in 
1917. 

The three paintings are now hang- 
ing in the permanent collection gal- 
leries at the Carnegie Institute. 

J. OC. Ja: 
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or almost forty years the scientific 
F staff of the Carnegie Museum was 
graced by the presence of a kindly, mel- 
low, and sterling personality. After a 
long and faithful service in the section 
of entomology, Dr. Hugo Kahl passed 
away in his eighty- 
second year. Until 
the last day of his 
abundant, useful, 
and happy life, he 
was engaged in his 
customary cura- 
torial duties in 
this division, at- 
tending to the 
study of the insects 
he loved and knew 
so well. The 
knowledge that he 
possessed of his 
favorite group— 
by far the most 
enormous of the 
whole animal king- 
dom—was excep- 
tionally thorough. 
But it was not 
only the funda- 
mental erudition 
of a specialized scholar, it was a kind of 
penetrating philosophical understand- 
ing, a sympathetic comprehension of 
the vast realm of phenomena belong- 
ing to the domains of natural history 
that characterized Dr. Kahl. 

A native of Sweden, Dr. Kahl came to 
this country in his youth. After his 
graduation at the Univ ersity of Kansas, 
he held several positions on the sci- 
entific staff there and at the University 
of Illinois. In 1902 he became asso- 
ciated with the entomological section 
of the Carnegie Museum, and in 1924 
he was appointed Curator. In 1927 he 


DR. HUGO KAHL 
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MEMORIAL LIBRARY OF DR. HUGO KAHL 
PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM 


By ANDREY AVINOFF 
Director, Carnegze Museum 


was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science by the University of 
Pittsburgh. At the beginning of the 
current year, Dr. Kahl was made Cura- 
tor Emeritus, but continued as usual to 
lend to his section all the benefits of his 
vast experience 
and guidance. 

In the land of 
his adoption, Dr. 
Kahl never ceased 
to be interested in 
the cultural prob- 
lems of his native 
country. So it was 
natural that he be- 
came chairman of 
the committee for 
the construction of 
the Swedish Room 
in the University 
of Pittsburgh. In 
this task, which 
was accomplished 
with devotion and 
competence, he was 
ably assisted by 
his wife. 

At his death, 
Mrs. Kahl very 
liberally presented to the Carnegie In- 
stitute, in memory of her husband, his 
collection of a certain group of flies— 
Platypezidae—in which he was par- 
ticularly interested, and his entire sci- 
entific library, chiefly on entomology. 
It might be mentioned that Dr. Kahl’s 
collection of flies is outstandingly com- 
plete, possibly the largest in its class, 
since it contains material of exceptional 
richness that was assembled in the 
course of half a century of industrious 
effort. Including other groups of in- 
sects, the collection contains some fifty 
thousand specimens, a considerable por- 
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tion of which are identified and named. 

Most of the local and Kansas ma- 
terial was collected by Dr. Kahl him- 
self. This interesting assortment is ac- 


a by careful notes relating to 


the date and time of capture, and, in the 
case of certain groups, with elaborate 
records regarding behavior, color of the 
insects in their live state, and the ana- 
tomical peculiarities that might be 
overlooked if attention were not drawn 
to them. 

The library comprises over four hun- 
dred volumes and separate papers. A 
large number of these publications are 
not represented at all in the Museum li- 
brary. Among them are many early 
works on entomology with the mag- 
nificent hand-colored plates that used to 
adorn the scientific publications of the 
late eighteenth century. In a most 
generous way, George H. Clapp, Chair- 
man of the Museum Committee of the 
Board of Trustees of the Carnegie In- 
stitute, and an admirer of Dr. Kahl, 
volunteered to provide the funds neces- 
sary for binding and bringing the whole 
collection of books into proper shape. 
A special bookplate has been prepared 


for the memorial library, portraying 
some of the groups of insects in which 
the curator was particularly interested. 

These entomological possessions will 
remain as a last memorial to Dr. Kahl 
in the Museum he loved and served so 
well, and where his memory will long 
live among his devoted friends and 
grateful colleagues. 


ON HOLY GROUND 


Standing on the summit of the Mount of Olives, 
the City of Jerusalem lies at our feet. Immedi- 
ately at the foot of the hill is the garden called 
Gethsemane. The brook called Kedron flows be- 
tween the spectator and the city wall. The great 
site of Solomon's Temple, now crowned by the 
Mosque of Omar, camien on the summit of the 
ancient Mount Moriah, is in the foreground. 
Beyond it is the hill of Zion. The town of Bethany 
lies at the left, and Bethlehem is just over the hills 
to the south. Behind are the Dead Sea and Jordan 
and Jericho. To the north and beyond the 
Damascus Gate are the hills of Samaria. Straight 
in front are the blue hills that run down to the 
Mediterranean at Jaffa. And there, all within the 
glance of the eye, lies this great series of historic 
spots that mean so much, with all their associa- 
tions, for the history and civilization of the 
western world. 

—Nicnoras Murray BuTier 
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CARNEGIE TECH COMMENCEMENT 


HE commencement exercises of the 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
were held on Monday, June 2, 1941, at 
the Syria Mosque. President Robert E. 
Doherty presided, awarding 612 degrees 
and certificates. After the processional, 
which was played by the student sym- 
phony orchestra under the direction of 
J. Vick O'Brien, head of the depart- 
ment of music at Carnegie Tech, the 
invocation was pronounced by the 
Reverend John Ray Ewers, D.D., minis- 
ter of the East End Christian Church. 


Dr. Ewers: Father of Mercies, Exemplar 
of Righteousness, Spirit of Truth: we 
invoke Thy divine blessing upon these 
graduating ceremonies. Bless, we pray 
Thee, the Trustees, the President, and 
the Faculty of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and afford them the high 
satisfaction of developing and truly il- 
luminating the minds of youth. 

May Thy Holy Spirit lead and conse- 
crate these young people as they go 
from the halls of learning into the ac- 
tive service of society. Grant unto them 
the sense of mission. 

In the stern battle of clashing ideals 
may they choose democracy and never 
despotism, good-will rather than force, 
sharing and not selfishness, sturdy 
morality and never weak indulgence, 
conviction rather than indifference, 
faith before doubts, and always love in 
preference to hate. 

Enable them, we beseech Thee, to 
face the future with fortitude and their 
tasks with enthusiasm. 

May they hold fast to good people, 
good principles, and good work. 

May they give their best: their sub- 
stance to the poor, their sympathy to 
the suffering, their strength to the weak, 
and their hearts to God. In the name of 


Jesus Christ, Our Lord, Amen. 


Dr. Doherty 
speaker of the day, 


introduced the 
Elliott Dunlap 


then 


Smith, Master of Saybrook College and 
Professor of Economics at Yale Uni- 
versity, who delivered an address on 
“The Anatomy of Confidence.”’ 


Dr. Smitu: Members of the Graduating 
Classes: 

Today you leave a life conspicuously 
designed to aid you to develop. To- 
morrow you enter a world conspicuously 
not designed to make easy the path of 
man. As you do so, you will turn the 
tables on your instructors. Instead of 
their testing you to see what progress 
you have made, from day to day and 
year to year, you will be testing in your 
lives whether the educational path 
along which they have led you was 
good. You will be discovering from the 
tests of experience whether that path 
carried you in a direction that helps you 
to meet the problems of this difficult 
world; and whether, among other 
things, it has led you to develop con- 
fidence to do your best in the oe of 
uncertainty and perplexity. 

For the world you are going out into 
is difficult, not only because it is 
troubled, but because it is changing and 
confused. It is thus difficult because the 
rate of acquisition of objective knowl- 
edge has become so large, and the effect 
of this knowledge and its application 
upon the thoughts and ways and institu- 
tions of man has been so great, that the 
world has been made dizzy by change. 

In such a world it is a false security 
for an engineer, artist, or man of affairs 
to trust in a Maginot line of remem- 
bered data or meticulously mastered 
technique. While it may temporarily 
quiet his mind by the very mass of 
positive answers and practices that it 
provides, while it may shelter him for 
a while from exposure to the necessity 
of original thought and hence the pos- 
sibility of making erroneous decisions, 
it will soon breed timidity. A man 
who places sole reliance on the secure 
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trenches of established practice and in- 

formation soon quails at the thought of 
going beyond them and acting on his 
own resources. Even to take a job be- 
Cause it is secure, and then place re- 
liance on its security, is to become its 
slave and plod in its grooves from year 
to year with increasing incapacity to 
leave them and stand alone, and with 
increasing fear of losing the job and 
having to do so. 

While the well-informed and well- 
regimented timid soul can for a while 
know that what he does is right—he 
can also know that what he does can 
never be significant. For an engineer 
or an artist to seek security in the ful- 
ness of data, formulas, or techniques 
is to condemn himself to the routine and 
the mediocre. No such static reliance 
can enable him to go out into the open 
fields of art and science where alone 
creative work is done. All of you who 
have ever felt the lure of creative aspira- 
tion know that. Moreover, such a 
man’s knowledge is inert and its inertia 
is likely to dampen the resonance to 
progressive change so needed in this 
dynamic world. As science advances, 
his fancied security will thus tend to 
leave him either in the ignominious 
complacency of an unsuspecting back 
number, or in trembling fear lest the 
troops of progress outflank his shelter 
of immobile thoughts and practices. In 
professional work such confidence as is 
based on static security is shallow, 
cramping, and, in the end, deceptive. 

True professional confidence and 
power can come only from the coura- 
geous pursuit of fundamental originality 
—from seeking creative power by going 
back for the bases of professional thought 
and action to deep origins, to principles 
and a sense of values too fundamental 
to be exposed to the currents of surface 
change or to lead to routine results. 

Such deep originality is wholly dif- 
ferent from superficial ingeniousness, 
for it is not casual but deeply principled. 
Mere novelty is not creative nor does 
capacity for eccentricity build con- 
fidence. The careless freedom of the 
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smart eccentric is like the proverbial 
freedom of a pig on ice. He is able to 
make motions in any direction by 
quite unable to get anywhere. Being 
tied down by nothing, he has nothin 
to which to tie to give his efforts dj- 
rection and to enable him to progress, 
It is the depth and vitality of its Origins 
that enables thought to go beyond the 
shelter of established technique, data, 
and doctrine, and gives it the confidence 
to dare to be creative. To go back to 
deep origins in thought and work both 
creates a stable individual and gives 
true creative power. 

The pursuit of such fundamental 
originality in professional work is not 
easy. Basic values and principles in art 
or in science cannot be improvised. 
They are the result of the experience 
and the insight of the ages. In their 
basic forms, they are hardest to under- 
stand completely, and a living under- 
standing of them is one of the greatest 
blessings education can provide. The 
path back from them to worth-while 
concrete results is hard and long. To 
follow it well takes more self-discipline, 
more true knowledge, and more true 
mastery of technique than any technical 
proficiency or swank virtuosity. 

The possibilities of variation in fol- 
lowing the path from basic origins to 
concrete answers are many—so many 
that an honest mind must recognize 
that its answer cannot be completely 
wise, that no one mind can have a 
monopoly on creative practice, and that 
the finest professional results can only 
come from respecting and even cultivat- 
ing individual difference. For in the 
fact that fundamental originality de- 
velops and requires individuality, lies 
its creative power. 

You who are now graduating from the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology are 
peculiarly able to appreciate all of this. 
For it is the effort to develop through 
such fundamental originality the con- 
fidence and power necessary for creative 
work that is the outstanding char- 
acteristic of this Institute and is making 
it a leader in professional education. 
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To look ahead to some future at- 
tainment as a source of security is as 
inadequate as it is to seek security in 
answers learned in the past. To suc- 
ceed in your career, even, does not of 
itself bring security of mind. If you set 
yourself some career goal, if you say to 
yourself ‘If, and only if, I get there— 
if | make that much money or attain 
that position or 
recognition, will 
[have secured suc- 
cess’ you will 
live in the fear of 
failure until you 
achieve your goal. 
And if you do at- 
tain it and suc- 
ceed, you will be 
faced with the 
dilemma of setting 
anew goal and 
aching your heart 
out again in a fear- 
ful effort to attain 
it, or of accepting 
the present at- 
tainment as an 
end—as a place 
where you settle 
down into com- 
placency with 
“your future be- 
hind you.’’ Any 
one of you who 
set a goal in college of making your 
Varsity letter or Sigma Xi or some such 
thing knows that success as a secure 
possession is a delusion. If the goal 
was important enough to you, you 
were unhappy until you made it or 
devastated if you failed. If you did 
make it, its luster soon vanished. Per- 
haps even making it became a cause of 
fear, because you feared that you might 
not be able to do what was now ex- 
pected of you. 

If there is anything worth while in a 
man, he must push on. To look for- 
ward to a time when he has arrived, 
and is secure, is a bitterly false hope. 
It is to look forward to a time when 
life has lost its savor and when the 
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period of disillusioned decline begins. 
Let us hope that for all of you the at- 
tainment of such an end is remote. 

What gives true success in a job and 
what develops a vital confidence and 
courage-giving security is what the job 
does to you. If it is making of you a 
man or a woman of vigorous qualities, 
a man capable of creative originality, 
you will have a 
confidence that 
transcends any 
fear of loss of job. 
For you will know 
that even though 
the path at times 
may be difficult, 
you have power to 
find your own 
way. And if it has 
made you a well- 
rounded man also, 
you will then 
know that you 
carry within you 
the capacity to get 
and give well in 
life, whatever 
problems it may 
bring. 

How you do a 
job, more than 
what the job is, 
determines what 
it makes of you. 
In almost every job there are overtones 
of individuality, if only in its inci- 
dental human contacts. In these over- 
tones, as in music, most of the richness 
lies. This is true in the arts, in the pro- 
fessions, in business, in industry, and 
even in the army cantonments to which 
some of you will go. The chances to 
grow in power are there, and it is what 
you make of those chances, and what 
they make of you—not what position 
you attain or goals you reach—that 
will bring the inner confidence that is 
the only enduring security any job can 
afford. 

For most of us the problem of con- 
fidence is even more acute in regard to 
the deeper problems of life than to 
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those of our profession. Unless our 
sense of values in these fields is secure, 
we have nothing to hold to when the 
great tests of life come. About two 
generations ago the same flood of 
objective knowledge that so changed 
the world of science and the material 
institutions of man overflowed its 
customary banks and invaded the fields 
formerly reserved for philosophy and 
intuition and faith. The ways and 
institutions of man—art, morals, 
government, law, education, religion, 
even the nature of good and evil and 
the meaning of life—all were pene- 
trated by objective research. Nothing 
remained secure. 

In every field each generation seemed 
wiser than its predecessor, yet the ad- 
vance of science so complicated the life 
and institutions of man that each 
generation, in spite of its added sci- 
entific wisdom, has been more confused 
and at odds with itself than the last. 
Never was there so little that was cer- 
tain by which we can cling to guide 
our lives and our society. Never in 
recent times has one generation been so 
little able to rely on another. 

As science and technology have ad- 
vanced and each generation has had 
more to learn than the last, the period 
of intellectual infancy has been pro- 
longed. Twelve years of school and 
four years of college are now a mini- 
mum preparation for all intellectual 
careers. For medicine and law, and 
often for art, engineering, and even 
business and teaching, additional post- 

raduate years of study are required be- 
on a young person considers himself 
sufficiently prepared to engage in inde- 
pendent intellectual work. 

Yet year after year, the period of 
moral, social, and s iritual infancy has 
grown shorter. Today children in their 
teens make up their minds and de- 
termine their own conduct upon ques- 
tions of right and wrong that hardly a 
generation ago were considered only by 
persons well on in life. Adolescents 
often discuss openly and make up their 
minds adepvaneealy upon questions of 


behavior not long ago considered unfit 
for public discussion at all, and op 
questions of fundamental value cop. 
sidered beyond the realm of private 
decision. In those fields one must stand 
early upon one’s own feet, if one is to 
stand with any firmness. For it is in 
them that, as the flood of objective 
learning has rushed on, what was 
thought secure and lasting has been 
most extensively carried away. 

The flood of knowledge that has done 
this has been objective and exact. 
There lies its power, but there also lie 
its limitations. The deeper questions of 
value and of significance it has not 
touched, and it cannot touch. Man’s 
great discovery of the overpowering 
universe of the stars, his brilliant in- 
sight into the universe existing within 
the tiny atoms that not long ago were 
considered the indivisible minutiae of 
matter, have had power to destroy old 
symbols of faith and have made old 
statements of value lack meaning. But 
they have had no power to add to man’s 
knowledge of the significance of life 
and death, or to his understanding of 
the meaning and nature of beauty or of 
good and evil. Although philosophy 
in its effort to stem this , a ee tide 
has grown scientific, although science 
in its effort to restore what it has de- 
stroyed has grown philosophical, the 
great mysteries of the spirit remain, 
even more deeply mysterious than ever. 

As man has continued to grow wise in 
those material things that are all that 
objective science can measure, he has 
tended to confuse materialism with 
realism. He has considered himself 
most wise and realistic when most nar- 
rowly materialistic—when he has been 
most unresponsive to the realities of the 
spirit and to all that can make life 
beautiful or good or significant. He 
has grown so used to the security of 
objective knowledge that it is hard for 
him to go beyond its sheltering cer- 
tainty and recognize the spiritual as 
real. It is only when some great 
catastrophe, such as that which is now 
devastating Europe, shocks him into 
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greater sensitiveness, that he clearly 
sees that, even in regard to material 
things, material wisdom unenlightened 
by a true sense of spiritual realities 
leaves man helpless before his own 

wer to destroy. Even then, in the 
midst of his agony, it is hard for him to 
remember that no realism is sound that 
does not recognize the reality of those 
great, vital depths that the ‘‘world’s 
coarse thumb and finger,’’ no matter 
how scientifically trained, must ever 
“fail to plumb."’ Yet every creative 
worker or thinker, and everyone who 
seeks to divide right from wrong for 
himself, finds ultimately that he must 
cry out with Santayana, in the sonnet 
he wrote as an undergraduate, 

Oh world, thou choosest not the better part! 

It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes. 

But how in going from the sheltered 
paths of college into the storm-swept 
world of today can a young man go 
with a confidence in the significance and 
aims of life that will enable him to 
stand against the gale? For here, even 
more than in the field of his profession, 
the quest for safe, static security is vain. 
There are no concrete things a man 
must do or can do to inherit eternal 
peace—no clear goals that he must 
make or that can give him security 
when he has made them or relieve him 
from the need of pressing on. 

Here, as elsewhere, confidence can 
come only from basing action on origins 
too deep to be affected by the storm—on 
spiritual values so fundamental and so 
simple that they have always endured 
and are untouched by scientific change; 
on the significance of individuality; on 
the value and reality of courage, of 
honesty, of beauty, of kindness, and of 
service to others and to society. 

These bases are too deep and too 
simple to remove from us the oppor- 
tunity or the responsibility for true 
originality in guiding our own lives. 
Yet they provide aims of life that we 
can always pursue. As we return to 
them for ssilboaee again and again, we 


will test and retest their validity. Since 


the origins are deep, we will find them 
always true. Hence, out of fundamental 
originality in living will come a con- 
fidence that will support us spiritually 
as well as intellectually in going beyond 
the cramping shelter of static security 
to creative thought and faith and life— 
a confidence that will enable us to face 
with steadfastness and poise whatever 
life may bring. There will come not 
only individuality in our own char- 
acter but also generous-mindedness and 
the recognition that without respect for 
difference we cannot have respect for 
individuality. There will come, too, a 
recognition that even in the shadow of 
war we should say with Lincoln: 
‘*With malice toward none, with 
charity for all,’ and that when we 
exercise “‘firmness in the right,’’ we 
must recognize that our right is only 
‘‘as God gives us to see the right.”’ 

But what if you are drafted—what 
if your time of present enjoyment ap- 
pears short? What if you are to be car- 
ried forth into great risks that may 
even be risks of death? Isn’t it wise 
then to ‘‘gather ye rosebuds while ye 
may?’’ Yes, if they are real rosebuds. 
But with pleasures fully as much as 
with work, it is what they do to you, 
it is the sort of person they make of 
you, and the sort of thoughts they give 
you to dwell upon that counts. Espe- 
cially at times of great stress, especially 
when you must walk through the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death, what sort 
of person you are, and what thoughts are 
yours to live with—and if need be die 
with—are important to you. Never will 
what you are be more deeply tested by 
your soul than in times of trial. Never 
more than at such times will what you 
have done, if it be right and based on 
deep origins, bring you deeper comfort 
or deeper confidence in life's values. 
Never will such confidence stand you in 
greater stead. 

Whether the road of life looks short 
or long, pleasant or hard, your con- 
fidence to live creatively and well will 
rest upon what you are, and what you 
are will day by day grow out of what 
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you do. If, in your professional thought 
and work, and equally if, in your deep- 
est way of life, you do not seek security, 

but the creative power of principled 
originality, your professional and your 
spiritual character and confidence will 
grow. If you work out your thought 
and life from simple eternal origins, all 
your life you will grow in wisdom of 
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the mind and of the spirit. If, by re. 
turning and returning to these origins 
as bases of your decision, you test and 
retest and refine and refine them, you 
will grow in the power and the con- 
fidence to face life courageously and 
constructively—to live well, to get 
much from life, and to give much to it 
even in greatly troubled times. 


THIRTY PITTSBURGH ARTISTS 


or the eighth time, beginning on 

June 12 and closing on July 27, the 
Carnegie Institute is presenting its Ex- 
hibition of Paintings by Pittsburgh 
Artists. This exhibition is the Carnegie 
Institute's version of the art of painting 
in Pittsburgh. The artists represented 
were selected by the staff of the De- 


ee ar Se 


partment of Fine Arts. In making the 
selection, however, there is one im- 
portant limitation placed on them: the 
artists nominated for the exhibition 
must live and work within the limits of 
Allegheny County. This eliminates 


Pittsburgh artists living elsewhere in 
western Pennsylvania who might other- 


SUN AND WIND By CaAROLIN MCCREARY 
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wise be invited to send paintings. The 
selection of artists for the show is based 
largely on their representation in the 
current annual of the Associated Artists 
of Pictsburgh, but the staff also takes 
into account its knowledge of other 
artists working within the stated limits. 

It should be noted that four artists 
were invited who had no canvases 
available to send. This may account 
for the absence of some names that 
otherwise would have been included. 
Each artist was invited to send two 
canvases, but Robert Gwathmey, Sid- 
ney J. Navratil, Everett Warner, and 
Carl A. Walberg, sent only one each. 
There are fifty-six paintings in the ex- 
hibition by thirty artists. 

The present show differs from the 
other exhibitions at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute during the year devoted to Pitts- 
burgh artists in that the annual exhi- 
bition of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh is a large show selected by a 
jury, and the one-man exhibition by a 
local artist is selected and presented by 
the Institute. The theory of this show 
now in the galleries is to give within a 


small compass a fairly comprehensive 
survey of the work of Pittsburgh artists 
during the current year. The aim is 
quality rather than quantity, and an 
effort is made to seek out new, sig- 
nificant talent in painting. It is good, 
therefore, to report that there are eight 


new names in the exhibition. The 
artists who have not been represented 
in any one of the previous seven ex- 
hibitions are: sai Allmendinger, 
Marty Lewis Cornelius, James John 
Fisher, Robert Green, Henry Lisi, Sid- 
ney J. Navratil, Charles Smehyl, and 
Abe Weiner. 

The exhibition this year is a par- 
ticularly good one. There is a dearth 
of ae painting, but this is compen- 
sated for by the excellence of the land- 
scapes. There are many Pittsburgh sub- 
jects, as there should be to give the 
proper atmosphere and tang to the 
show. The technique of painting is at 
a high point in this exhibition. This 
selected group of Pittsburgh artists have 


given a good account of themselves. 
That the record may be complete for 
the 1941 Exhibition of Paintings by 
Pittsburgh Artists, the names of those 
represented are: Theodore Allmendin- 
ger, Clarence H. Carter, Marty Lewis 
Cornelius, Richard Crist, Virginia Cuth- 
bert, Esther Topp Edmonds, James John 
Fisher, Robert Green, Robert Gwath- 
mey, Johanna K. W. Hailman, Roy 
Hilton, Russell T. Hyde, Paul Karlen, 
John Kucera, Henry Lisi, Norwood 
MacGilvary, Carolin McCreary, Clar- 
ence McWilliams, Sidney J. Navratil, 
Louise Pershing, Wilfred A. Readio, 
Samuel Rosenberg, Harry Scheuch, Ray- 
mond Simboli, Charles Smehyl, Alan 
Thompson, Everett Warner, Frances R. 
Wright, Carl A. Walberg, and Abe 
Weiner. J. O'C. Jr. 


CHILDREN AT THE 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


M” was a month of which the Car- 
negie Institute may well be proud, 
for during its span there were 9,488 
children entered its doors in groups for 
teaching and guidance in the fields of 
natural history, art, sculpture, and 
architecture. According to the records, 
there were not only groups from Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County, but also 
from the surrounding countryside, in- 
cluding Ohio, West Virginia, and as far 
east in Pennsylvania as Altoona. 

An outstanding event for the sections 
of education was the arrival of the 
seventh-grade children of all the public 
and parochial schools of Washington, 
Pennsylvania, who came on May 19 
and 20 in fifteen large busses, with 
the protection and assistance of state, 
county, and city police. This note- 
worthy project is an annual occurrence 
and is sponsored by The Arms Club, Inc. 
of Washington, a group of gentlemen 
who are to be euanlel on their in- 
terest in the educational advantages 
that they have thus opened up to the 
children of their city. Other civic 
groups might emulate their example. 
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HE Gardener, who from the start 
This kept himself ever ready to re- 
ceive the generous offerings of money 
which every day come into his hands, 
has been particularly busy on that score 
all through this month of June in ac- 
cepting gifts from the former students 
and graduates of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. The proposition, which 
can never be stated too often, is this: 

If Carnegie Tech's friends will raise 
$4,000,000 in twenty-five years, ending 
June 30, 1946, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York will on that day add 
$8,000,000 to that sum as a new en- 
dowment fund. One third of the 
$4,000,000 may be given in buildings on 
the campus. 

It isn't an impossible undertaking. 
On the contrary, the Carnegie Tech 
trustees regard it as a thing which is 
bound to reach its goal perhaps a good 
deal in advance of te date set. The 
University of Pennsylvania was suc- 
cessful in raising over five millions in a 
three-year enterprise, and Pittsburgh 
will surely be able to raise $4,000,000 
in twenty-five years. 

But this month we give all the Gar- 
den of Gold’s space to Carnegie Tech 
contributors—or to a part of them—and 
the Gardener knows that they possess 
more loyalty than money. 

One of the most loyal of these alumni 
is Anthony J. Kerin, of New York, who 
is giving a certain sum each month to- 
ward his total contribution to the 1946 
Endowment Fund. Checks amounting 
to $30 have come from Mr. Kerin, since 
the last acknowledgment of individual 
gifts was made in the Garden of Gold. 

The amount of $110 has also come in 
to the Alumni Federation as individual 
gifts to the Carnegie Tech Endowment 
Fund from William S. Andrews, L. C. 
Flowers, J. Wallace Hopkins, K. H. 
Fulton, Albert J. Haskens, George H. 
Ikola, Samuel S. Levin, E. C. Marshall, 
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Roger A.Newburger, Winfield S. Riblet, 


Joseph J. Riedl, Ella M. Schilling, 
Robert H. Watt, and Anthony W. 
Zornik. These gifts will all go into the 
general alumni amount except that of 
Mr. Flowers, who has particularly 
marked his for the Chemistry Depart- 
ment Research Fund. This special fund 
has also received other contributions 
during the past few weeks: Herbert S. 
Strickler has sent in $20 for it; E. Gerald 
Meyer has given $10; and an anonymous 
gift of $100 has also been received for 
the same fund. 

Another gift of recent months amounts 
to $18 and comes from Edwin P. Couse, 
J. D. Findley, and W. W. Slocum; and 
single gifts totaling $50 were sent in for 
the Endowment Fund from Arthur A. 
Archer, Jeanne D. Dodds, E. E. Haw- 
kins, Edwin S. Reno, W. B. Skinkle, 
and George H. Winslow; and the gener- 
ous sum of $100 has been given from the 
day Student Council Fund for the 1946 
Endowment. 

Adding these contributions from the 
Carnegie Tech alumni, as sent in to the 
Alumni Federation, to the total sums 
recorded in the May 1941 Garden of 
Gold, brings the total of cash gifts con- 
tributed for the work of the Carnegie 
institutions since the inauguration of 
THe CarNEGIE MaGazine fourteen 
years ago to the following amounts: for 
the Carnegie Institute, $1,313,822.95; 
for the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
$40,629.12; and for the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, $230,745.68 for 
operation and equipment, and for its 
1946 Endowment Fund—which will 
multiply under the two-for-one arrange- 
ment with the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York—$1,608,273.32; making a 
grand total of $3,193,471.07. There is 
still $2,391,726.68 to be raised before 
1946. How much can we raise before 
the September CarNeGie MaGaziNnE 
records the sums again? 
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WAR DEPARTMENT MURAL 
Kindred McLeary, Carnegie Tech Professor, Awarded 


Important Commission in Washington 


sIGNAL honor has come to Pitts- 

burgh and to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology in the awarding to 
Kindred McLeary, assistant professor 
of architecture at Carnegie Tech, of the 
commission to paint the highly im- 
portant mural on the west wall of the 
entrance lobby of the new War Depart- 
ment Building in Washington. 

Kindred McLeary is Texas born and 
Texas educated, having studied archi- 
tecture in the state university. From 
Jacques Carlu, the French architect, he 
received his first stimulus toward mural 
painting, helping him to complete the 
murals for a Boston hotel. For four 
months in 1926 he worked in Joseph 
Urban’s studio and assisted in the execu- 
tion of the Ziegfield Theater ceiling in 
New York City. Since then he has been 
a consistent winner in mural competi- 
tions. He has decorated, among others, 
a courtroom in the 
Federal Building 
in Pittsburgh; the 
post office in South 
Norwalk, Con- 
necticut; and the 
public lobby of the 
Madison Square 
Branch of the New 
York City Post 
Office. In order to 
give his entire time 
to the War Depart- 
ment Mural, one of 
the most important 
commissions that 
the Government 
has recently given 
out, the artist has 
been given a year’s 
leave of absence 
from Carnegie 
Tech. The work 
to be executed is 


Courtesy of The Section of Fine Arts, 
Public Buildings Administration 


THE RIGHT PORTION OF THE MURAL 


Showing Guns and Men Protecting the Freedoms 
of America 


fifty feet wide and twelve feet high. 
hides the actual painting can be done, 
a three-inch scale drawing of the mural 
will be made in the artist’s studio at 
Somerset. Then will come full-size car- 
toons on wrapping paper, and finally the 
actual work on the wall in Washington. 

The lobby floor of the new building 
is black terrazzo, and the walls are 
polished black marble and a reddish- 
yellow heavily veined travertine or con- 
crete. The mural space on the west 
wall, facing the three entrance doors to 
the building, eto) soaps abt A designed 
by the architects for a painting, and is 
illuminated by a il light trough 
in the ceiling extending the entire 
length of the space. One hundred and 
seventy-eight artists entered the com- 
petition, which was a national, open, 
and anonymous one held under the 
program of the Section of Fine Arts of 
the Federal Works 
Agency. Mr. Mc- 
Leary’s entry was 
chosen unani- 
mously by a jury 
composed of three 
painters—Board- 
man Robinson, 
Edgar Britton, and 
Gifford Beal—and 
the two architects 
of the building— 
Gilbert S. Under- 
wood and William 
Dewey Foster. 
Edward Bruce, 
Chief of the Sec- 
tion of Fine Arts, 
said, when he re- 
ceived the jury’s 
verdict: ‘This de- 
sign might have 
been painted to il- 
lustrate the words 
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THIS CENTRAL PANEL OF THE NEW WAR DEPARTMENT MURAL 
THESE FREEDOMS ARE PROTECTED BY TH 


of President Roosevelt, . the free- 
dom of the human spirit shall go on.’ ”’ 
The jury, in their letter of award, com- 
plimented the winning design both for 
its understanding treatment of a difficult 
problem and for its spiritual content, 
as follows: 

“The jury felt that this design was 
excellent in scale, that it had constant 
interest, and that in space partition, in 
the varied treatment of the figures, and 
in its intelligent conception, it fully 
earned the award. The jury was in 
complete accord with the viewpoint of 
the artist in his interpretation of War 
Department activities as defenses of the 
freedom of worship, freedom of speech, 
freedom of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, freedom of the press, and 
freedom of assembly.’ 

The jury also unanimously agreed 
that Kindred McLeary ‘‘clearly has 
thought of war as a means of defense, 


not as a means of conquest. A skillful 
and imaginative artist, he has shown 
himself to be spiritually i in accord with 
the ideals to which his country is re- 
awakening. His design richly expresses 
the deep feelings which are stirring 
America today to a more profound 
realization of the meanings of life. Yet, 
far from dealing with passing events as 
such, it expresses the eternal ideal of the 
freedom of the human spirit which is 
the goal of every man, woman, and 
child capable of loving and appreciating 
liberty.”’ 

The mural consists of a central group- 
ing flanked by panels at either end. 
The end panels depict clustered soldiers 
and great defense guns, and between 
them, in the long center panel are in- 
terpretations of the freedoms enjoyed 
by democracy—all the various freedoms, 
in fact, that are guaranteed by the Bill 
of Rights. These freedoms are being 
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Courtesy of The Section of Fine Arts, Public Buildings Administration 
VARIOUS FREEDOMS GUARANTEED BY THE BILL OF RIGHTS. 


(ES OF THE AIR FLYING OVERHEAD. 


protected by the armed forces at either 
side of them, and by the armed forces of 
the air roaring overhead. A member of 
the jury, Gifford Beal, referred to the 
“constant interest in the contrasts of 
the dark and powerful groups at either 
end of the panel and the beautifully 
integrated interpretations of the free- 
doms.’’ Over these groups, symbolically 
presented, eagles and airplanes sug- 
= to Edward Bruce the quotation 
trom Daniel Webster: “God grants 
liberty only to those who love it, and 
are always ready to guard and de- 
fend it.”’ 

In recent years the Federal Govern- 
ment has undertaken, on a scale never 
before attempted, to decorate public 
buildings with paintings and sculpture 
designed and executed for the purpose 
by the most distinguished American 
artists. The Section of Fine Arts, under 
which this work is done, had its be- 


ginnings in an interview between the 
President of the United States and 
Edward Bruce, Chief of the Section, 
some six years ago. With the idea that 
he wanted the people of the country to 
find out that art is an added enjoyment 
to life and an enrichment to the spirit, 
the President wanted to develop a pro- 
gram that would bring to them an op- 
portunity to see the best contemporary 
art. Out of this interview grew the 
Section of Fine Arts and, as Edward 
Bruce says, at least the beginning of a 
real Renaissance of our native art. Under 
the Federal Works Agency is the Public 
Buildings Administration. Since that 
Administration supervises the architec- 
ture and construction of most Federal 
buildings, it is logical that the Section 
of Fine Arts, which decorates those 
buildings with murals and sculpture, 
should be attached to it. This plan 
brings architecture, painting, and sculp- 
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ture together in a harmonious working 
whole. 

The aim of the Section of Fine Arts 
is to secure murals and sculpture of dis- 
tinguished quality appropriate to the 
embellishment of Federal buildings. To 
this end the Section holds open anony- 
mous competitions, national, regional, 
state, or local, to which all American 
citizens are eligible. 
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The Government has become through 
this work a most important patron of 
contemporary painting and sculpture 
and by giving official recognition to the 
artists as one of the great creative forces 
in our national life, has succeeded in 
bringing about a better understanding 
of art and has encouraged its develop- 
ment in every corner of the United 
States of America. D.N. 


SECOND GLASS EXHIBIT 


—— second in a series of three exhibits 
sponsored by the Pittsburgh Early 
American Glass Club is now on display 
in the Gallery of Useful Arts at the Car- 
negie Museum. These exhibits—the 
first of which was described in THE Car- 
NEGIE MaGazinE for January 1941— 
contain examples of the industry depict- 
ing in general terms the progress of 
early Pittsburgh glassmaking. The 
present case of various kinds of glass 
objects and vessels marks the transition 
from the blowing technique to that of 
pressing, and the specimens shown are 
bounded chronologically by the first 
general use of the pressing machine in 
the early 1830s and by the changed 
chemical formula of lime soda in the 
middle sixties. The introduction of the 
press in glass manufacture limited hand- 
blown work and directed glassmaking 
toward the mechanical. The cheaper 
lime soda, also, though debasing the 
clarity and the resonant tone of early 
flint glass, opened up possibilities of 
low-priced manufacture of tableware 
and a widespread distribution of its 
product. 

In the present exhibit there are ex- 
amples of the combination of the two 
techniques—hand blowing and press- 
ing—showing compotes with blown 
bases and pressed bowls and candlesticks 
with pressed bases and blown bowls. 
The few flasks on the bottom shelf are 
blown-molded. The pure examples of 
the mechanical early pressing are the 
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pattern glass and the lacy dishes on the 
top shelf. Among these examples four 
patterns are well exemplified—there is 
the very brilliant display of Argus from 
the Bakewell factory; and there is Saw- 
tooth, a Tulip and Sawtooth, and a 
Diamond Thumbprint. Single examples 
of other patterns appear, too: Prism, 
Colonial, and Rochelle or Princess 
Feather, are all represented. Such pat- 
terns illustrate the type of commercial 
ware that continued to be made in com- 
plete sets; while the lacy glass, though 
appearing early, lacked the complete- 
ness suitable for all table sets and, in 
general, cost more to make. 

Visitors to the Carnegie Museum 
should be particularly interested in 
studying the photostatic copy of the 
Robert Bryce indenture to the firm of 
Bakewell and Pears that is posted on 
the bulletin board beside the glass dis- 
play. The document is interesting his- 
torically because the word “‘presser”’ 
implies that Pittsburgh was in the com- 
mercial pressed-glass business almost as 
long as Sandwich, Massachusetts— 
the middle and late 1830s. Socially, the 
document carries challenging implica- 
tions to every young man about to go 
to work, and also to every prospective 
employer. With equal force it arrests 
the attention of the most interested and 
the most indifferent visitor and drives 
home to our minds what we have lost 
and what we have gained in the past 
hundred years. 
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THE EDWIN AUSTIN ABBEY SHOW 


By Georce Hearp HAMILTON 
Curator of the Edwin Austin Abbey Collection, Yale University 


HE ninety drawings by Edwin Aus- 
an Abbey, which are on exhibition 
on the Balcony of the Hall of Sculpture 
at the Carnegie Institute from June 17 
through August 31, may suggest the as- 
tonishing wealth of material that com- 
poses the Abbey Collection, established 
in 1937 at Yale University. From the 
estate of the artist's widow have come 
the paintings, drawings, and prelimi- 
nary studies that were in Abbey’s 
studio and residence in London at the 
time of his death in 1911. There was 
thus restored to America a large pro- 
portion of the work of one of our most 
distinguished artists. So much of 
Abbey's life was passed abroad that in 
time he might almost have seemed to be 
an artist aa English school, and in- 





deed England, by making him a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy, might seem 
to claim him as her own. But Abbey 
himself never renounced his American 
origins, and in a very special way the 
present exhibition, though English in 
subject matter, reveals the native back- 
grounds of this great Pennsylvania 
artist. 

Abbey was born in Philadelphia in 
1852 and early displayed an astonishing 
proficiency in drawing. His formal edu- 
cation was limited to a few months of 
study at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. Far more important was his 
apprenticeship at the age of sixteen to 
a wood engraver, where he learned the 
technique of cutting wood blocks for 
the printer. In this task he displayed 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER ACcrT V: “‘HERE, BEHIND THIS SCREEN.” 
Pen and Ink Drawing by Edwin Austin Abbey (1852-1911) 


Reprinted from ‘She Stoops to Conquer” by Oliver Goldsmith, by Permission of the Publishers, Harper and Brothers 
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so much ability that in 187] he was ap- 
pointed to the staff of ‘Harper's 
Weekly,”’ then the best illustrated paper 
of the day. 

Abbey's development as an illustrator 
has a curious as _ photography. 

‘Harpers Weekly”’ e ‘‘Life’’ maga- 
zine of the later Win call: century— 
supplied the public with illustrations 
of the important news events of the day 
through the medium of wood engrav- 
ings prepared by its staff of illustrators. 
Often the final drawing would be 
hastily put together from sketches made 
at the scene of the event itself. More 
often than not, the illustrations repre- 
sented events which the artist had to 
reconstruct in his own imagination. It 
was so with the first drawing of Abbey's 
published in “‘Harper’s,’’ representing 
the King of Italy at the deathbed of 
Cavour. Not a very good drawing, to 


be sure, but a creditable performance for 


‘THE TINKER'S SONG" sy ROBERT HERRICK 
Pen and Ink Drawing by Edwin Austin Abbey 
(1852-1911) 

Carnegie Institute Collection 
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a boy of nineteen who had never been 
to Italy nor seen either of the par- 
ticipants. 

Abbey undertook this type of re- 
porting for only a few years, for his in- 
terests lay in another direction. We 
soon find him illustrating novels and 
short stories for ‘‘Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine,’’ not deprived then as it is 
now of the wealth of illustrative ma- 
terial which made it one of our more 
interesting periodicals. 

In 1874 there appeared in “‘Harper’s 
Magazine” a drawing by Abbey for 
Herrick’s poem, ‘Corinna’s going a- 
Maying.’’ The success it enjoyed led to 
further illustrations for Herrick; and, 
finally, in 1878, to Abbey’s trip to Eng- 
land to find proper backgrounds for his 
conceptions of seventeenth-century life. 
Abbey had now given up reporting and 
was devoting himself entirely to the 
recreation of scenes from the past. 

It is not without significance that 
Abbey's departure from the staff of 

Harper’ s’’ and the change in his con- 
ception of his art occurred at a time 
when more and more frequently the 
illustrations in the magazines of the 
period began to appear as wood 
engravings made from photographs, 
simulating the play of light and shade 
on the photographic plate. And, of 
course, it was only a question of time 
before the invention of the half-tone 
reproduction would destroy the art of 
wood engraving itself. Curiously, the 
appearance of the photograph with its 
threat to the art of the illustrator was 
possibly responsible for the growth of 
Abbey's splendid illustrations. 

It was not unnatural that a man so 
deeply interested in illustration should 
go to England and should find there 
the environment that he most needed 
and enjoyed. While our own country, 
with its well-known enthusiasm for me- 
chanical inventions, was driving the 
illustrator almost out of existence, the 
art was still held in high repute abroad. 

For, after all, the Anglo-Saxon race 
has expressed itself best and most easily 
in drawing. The emphasis of English 
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MACBETH AcT IV, SCENE I 
FIRST APPARITION: ‘“MACBETH! MACBETH! MACBETH! BEWARE MacpurrF!"* 
Pen and Ink Drawing by Edwin Austin Abbey (1852-1911) 


Reprinted from Harper's Magazine, by Permission of Harper and Brothers 


art is indeed of a profoundly literary 
character. From the great medieval 
schools of illumination, through Ho- 
garth and his scenes of eighteenth-cen- 
tury manners, Blake and his visions of 
heaven and earth, to the Pre-Raphaelites 
and§the great nineteenth-century il- 
lustrators, even, indeed, to the cari- 
caturist David Low in our own day, it 
is impossible, or at least extremely dif- 
ficult, to separate the more formal 
qualities of English art from its il- 
lustrative content. 

In the present exhibition, the earliest 
drawing shown, ‘‘A Castle in Spain,”’ 
is typical of Abbey's early work. It is 
an illustration for a novel originally 
published in 1883 and, though not in 
his favorite medium of pen and ink, it 
suggests, through the use of gouache, 
the transition in the illustrative work 
of the 80s between the relatively elabo- 
rate modelled drawings that were re- 
produced by wood engraving, and the 


later zinc-plate process for printing line 
drawings in ink and pencil. 

After the completion of the Herrick 
drawings, which were done on the 
actual wood blocks and thus perished 
in the printing, Abbey immersed him- 
self in the productions of the eighteenth 
century. This prolonged study led to 
one of his most popular works, the 
illustrations for Goldsmith’s ‘‘She 
Stoops to Conquer,’’ ten of which are 
included in the exhibition. The rela- 
tively small scale of the drawings indi- 
cates that Abbey is still thinking in 
terms of the wood engraver’s art, where 
the drawing had to be made in the same 
size as it would appear in publication. 

In 1889 ‘“‘Harper’s Magazine’ began 
to issue the illustrations for the Come- 
dies of Shakespeare, which remain his 
most interesting and significant work. 
Here, for the first time, was revealed the 
full range of his talent, wisdom, and 
historical knowledge. He insisted on 
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setting each play in the historical epoch 
wherein it is presumed to have oc- 
curred. His illustrations are, therefore, 
not only imaginative embodiments of 
the dramatic action of the plays, but 
also accurate reconstructions of certain 
periods in the past. ‘‘Measure for 
Measure’”’ isset in late medieval Austria; 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona’’ becomes 
a Veronese idyll of the early Renais- 
sance; ‘“The Merry Wives of Windsor”’ 
revives memories of Tudor England. 
This remarkable evocation of past times 
was only accomplished by painstaking 
labor and research. Abbey ransacked 
the museums of Great Britain and 
Europe for appropriate details of fur- 
niture, armor, jewelry, and other articles 
of costume; he and his wife travelled 
extensively in Germany and Italy and 
Greece, studying the architecture of the 
past. They purchased authentic his- 
torical costumes whenever they could, 
and when a particular piece of clothing 
was unobtainable in the original, Mrs. 
Abbey, with a corps of sempstresses, 
turned it out at amazing speed. In this 
way the Shakespeare illustrations are 
remarkably accurate visions of the past, 
accurate in so far as anyone can ever 
restore a time long gone. 

Yet not only for the scholar are these 
Shakespeare illustrations worth more 
than a casual perusal. Abbey's deep 
sympathy for England and all things 
English is revealed in the countless 
gestures and expressions as he captures 
the essence of a scene, a line, or maybe 
only a word uttered by one of the char- 
acters. It is no exaggeration to say that 
in the hands of an American, using a 
technique learned in a most American 
way, the greatest plays of England re- 
ceived their finest graphic interpreta- 
tion. 

The Comedies were completed in 1894 
and were published in four volumes by 
Harper's in 1900. Their success was 
such that Abbey was asked to illustrate 
the Tragedies. These appeared between 
1903 and 1909. They provide a most 
interesting contrast to the earlier draw- 
ings. Through them all, the scale 
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grows larger, the penmanship bolder, 
the tone more serious as befits the tragic 
stories. There is a technical reason also 
for this change in size and mood. Dur- 
ing the 1890s Abbey had, for the first 
time, taken up mural painting and had 
completed the history of the Holy 
Grail in the Boston Public Library. He 
had become so accustomed to working 
on a large field that his final series of 
pen and ink drawings are almost car- 
toons for monumental murals. Pitts- 
burgh is fortunate in seeing the Trage- 
dies in their original form, freed from 
the constriction of the wood-block 
technique. Abbey could make his 
drawings in any dimensions he desired, 
knowing that a mechanical process 
would reduce them to a convenient size 
for the page, but unfortunately in many 
cases much of the quality was lost when 
a large drawing was reduced to a few 
square inches. 

Among the great illustrators of the 
late nineteenth century Abbey holds a 
place of honor; lovers of the illustrated 
book will always return to these gra- 
cious and delicate visions of the people 
of Goldsmith and Shakespeare. With 
wit and charm Abbey has made of pen 
and ink a means to revive the vanished 
past. Islands of quiet in a stormy world, 
these drawings speak of England and 
America in the finest co-operation in 
art and letters. 


DANGER OF ARMAMENTS 


Armaments, either personal or national, on 
land or on sea, so far from preserving Peace inevita- 
bly become in time one of the chief, if not the 
greatest of all, causes of war, since they sow the 
deadly seeds of mutual suspicion. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


TRUE TODAY 


We forget that the human spirit, the spirit of 
goodness and truth in the world, is still only an 
infant crying in the night, and that the struggle 
with darkness is as yet mostly an unequal strug- 
gle. . . . Paris proved this terrible truth once 
more. It was not Wilson who failed there, but 
humanity itself. It was not the statesmen that 
failed, so much as the spirit of the peoples behind 
them. 

—GENERAL JAN CuristIAN SMUTS 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 
The Origin of the Theater 


HE final play of the school year at 
5 Carnegie Tech Little Theater 
was reviewed by Mr. Geoghegan in 
Tue CarNeGieE Maaazine for May. 
Until the plays begin again in the 
autumn there will be other articles 
printed in this department on varied 
phases of the drama through the ages. 

The early dramatic impulses that led 
to the first expression of man by creative 
acting has always been a subject of 
much conjecture by critics and his- 
torians of the stage. Since, in its essen- 
tials, the art of drama is simply telling 
a story by means of imitation, there 
must have been a very mild kind of 
play-acting even among primitive men. 
Science has discovered markings on the 
walls of caves that told stories of big 
hunts by pictures that finally led to 
verbal narratives and to folk legends. 
In the same way, dancing and mimicry, 
two of the ancient accomplishments of 
barbaric men, have through the ages 
become the theater. 

Primitive acting may be defined as 
the soul’s sincere desire for expression. 
After the activities that secured for 
these early races the material necessities 
of food and shelter, the dance comes 
first. However it arose, it came to be 
associated with ceremonial practices 
and was regarded as helpful and even 
essential in human relationships with 
the powerful deities. It was the earliest 
outlet for emotion—inseparably con- 
nected with religion, warfare, the get- 
ting of wives and food—and the be- 
ginning of the arts. The movements of 
animals were imitated, at first only by 
peculiar attitudes and gestures; cos- 
tumes and masks were devised in imita- 
tion of beasts and humans: and primi- 
tive rituals were worked out on the idea 
that the imitation of an event would 


bring that event to pass. For instance, 
when the savage wanted rain, he 
climbed a tree and went through the 
motions of pouring water from some 
sort of vessel upon the ground. Since 
early man had only the rudiments of 
any form of vocal communication, he 
expressed all these rituals in mimic 
pantomime and with a rhythmic and 
measured tread and movement that 
gradually developed into a dance. 

This man danced for pleasure as well 
as for ritual, instinctively expressing 
emotional joy by action. He both en- 
joyed it for its own sake and maintained 
it for its ceremonial value. He prayed 
and spoke to his gods by dancing, and 
gave thanks in the same way. By no 
means was all this activity dramatic 
or theatrical, but in its designed move- 
ment it was the germ of drama and the 
theater. The noises man made, as he 
swayed and moved in rhythm, gradu- 
ally became war-songs or prayer, de- 
veloped into traditional tribal chants, 
and ultimately led to conscious poetry. 

It is not easy to determine when 
drama emerged—when all these rituals 
of movement and sound became a com- 
plete dramatic form. If the dancing of 
the savage unfolded some plot, even so 
simple a one as the mimicry of the beast 
in the chase and of his own joy at the 
final capture and his actions in bringing 
the animal down, he came near to the 
first dramatic form. 

This kind of imitation recurs in all 
nations at a certain stage of their civili- 
zation. Not only was the event later 
characterized by gestures and signs, but 
it was found interesting to work out 
pantomimes idealizing the everyday in- 
dustrial procedures and all the occupa- 
tions that could be represented easily. 

Eventually, an added dramatic in- 
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fluence of the story was strengthened, 
until finally drama becomes more im- 
portant than the dance, as is particularly 
illustrated in the religious rituals that 
began so simply—like the throwing of 
water from the tree—and evolved 
through the imitation of thunder, and 
so on, to the medicine man who is first 
of all known as the Rain Maker. 
Gradually a priesthood evolved, the 
men who were appointed to it consider- 
ing themselves above ordinary men, 
and in their striving to make their posi- 
tion stronger, the rituals became more 
and more complex. The mystery ele- 
ment was next increased, so that no 
ordinary man could understand the 
communication between the savage 
priest and his gods, and a clan of priest- 
actors emerged who finally originated 
unwritten dramatic works not incom- 
parable to the later Christian mystery 
plays. 

As we study these evolutions of dra- 
matic form, we find that what was at 


first more or less spontaneous became 
more or less traditional, and in time 
there came into existence an accepted 
way of telling a story in action. This 
formula became more theatrical as the 
performers grew more professionally 
conscious of their positions and actions. 
The plays were still rough and un- 
literary, but the dramatic Seaaie was 
getting ready, evolving from religious 
exercises or folk ideas. 

In all nations, civilized as well as 
primitive, religious and symbolic dances 
formed part of the divine service. 
Greek, Hindu, Japanese, and other early 
racial theaters can be traced back to 
these known dance origins, and also to 
the mimicry that played a large part in 
their beginnings. This ritual of the 
dance and the story historic man passed 
on until it was absorbed in the famous 
Egyptian religious ceremonials and in 
Hebrew literature to form eventually in 
Greek drama the first superbly complete 
institution of the theater. D.N. 


DIRECTIONS IN AMERICAN PAINTING 


= members of the jury of admission 
and award for the autumn exhibi- 
tion at theCarnegie Institute, the chosen 
title for which is Directions in Ameri- 
can Painting, will be Charles E. Burch- 
field, of Buffalo; Charles Hopkinson, of 
Boston; Kenneth Hayes Miller, of New 


York; and Millard Sheets, of Los 
Angeles. The chairman of the jury will 
be Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of 
Fine Arts, who is at present serving in 
the Army as a lieutenant colonel in the 
Engineers Corps; or, in the event of his 
continued absence, John O'Connor Jr., 
Acting Director of Fine Arts. 

The four artists will first constitute a 
jury of admission to select three hun- 
dred paintings by three hundred living 
American painters. All the paintings 
entered for the exhibition will be sub- 
mitted to the jury, and there will be no 
invited pictures. Only artists, citizens 


of the United States, who have never 
exhibited in a Carnegie International, 
will be eligible to enter canvases. The 
jury of admission will meet in New 
York on September 11 and 12 and in 
Pittsburgh September 22 and 23. After 
they have selected the show, they will 
then function as a jury of award to 
distribute seven monetary prizes total- 
ing $3,200. 

Directions in American Painting, for 
which these artists will serve as a jury, 
will open at the Carnegie Institute on 
October 23 and will continue through 
December 14, 1941. It will be the 
annual Founder’s Day exhibition, 
which, for over a period of forty-five 
years, was the Carnegie International. 
The exhibition, which will be different 
from any other show held at the Car- 
negie Institute or, for that matter, in 
the United States, has, very frankly, as 
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its main objective the discovery and 
revelation of new talent in American 
painting. The artists who make up the 
jury were chosen, first, for their position 
in the field of American art; second, as 
representative of different sections of 
the United States; and, third, for their 
individual points of view in artistic ex- 
pression. ; 

Charles Ephraim Burchfield is a 
unique figure in American art. His ex- 
tensive use of water color as his medium 
has, in itself, set him apart from his 
fellow artists. It is his personal vision 
of the American scene, not particularly 
of small-town life, but of ‘‘the feelings 
of woods and fields and the memories of 
seasonal impressions,’ that gives him 
his exceptional place in art. His techni- 
cal development has been from within, 
and, accordingly, he has been enabled to 
change it readily with his moods. His 
work bears the mark of originality, it 
is as honest as the artist himself, and 
he rests his case with expressing his 
own surroundings in his own particular 
way. 

He was born at Ashtabula Harbor, 


Ohio, in 1893. After his father’s death, 


CHARLES E. BURCHFIELD 


CHARLES HOPKINSON 


when he was very young, the family 
moved to Salem, Ohio. When he was 
graduated from high school he obtained 
a position as an accounting assistant 
with a firm in Salem. In 1912, with his 
savings and a scholarship, he was able 
to enter the Cleveland School of Art, 
where he studied for three years under 
Henry Keller and Frank Wilcox. In 
1916 he went to New York for a time 
but soon returned to Salem and resumed 
his former position as a cost accountant, 
continuing to paint in his free time. 
He remained in Salem, except for a 
period of army service in the Great War, 
until 1921, when he was employed as a 
designer with the enterprising firm of 
M. H. Birge and Sons Company, wall- 
paper manufacturers of Buffalo. He 
continued in the services of this firm 
until 1929, when he resigned to devote 
his full time to his art. He has been 
represented in Carnegie Internationals 
since 1927, and in the 1935 exhibition 
his painting, ‘“The Shed in the Swamp,”’ 
was awarded second prize. In 1938 Car- 
negie Institute presented a comprehen- 
sive exhibition of his work from 1916 
through 1937. He served as a member 
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of the American Committee of Selection 
for the 1930 International. 

Charles Hopkinson, of Boston, ranks 
as one of the foremost portrait painters 
in the United States. He has created a 
whole gallery of distinguished figures 
in American life, particularly of notable 
educators. Living in a conservative 
artistic environment, he has always 
shown a remarkable independence of 
view. He approaches each portrait as 
an individual problem and solves it in 
that spirit. He has no formula, and so 
one comes to see in his portraits the 
sense of reality of the sitters, their 
vividness, and the very apparent truth 
of their gestures. His sympathy with 
the more modern forms of art expres- 
sion enables him to freshen his own 
work as he advances. 

Charles Hopkinson was born at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in 1869. He was 
graduated from Harv ard University in 
1891, then studied at the Art Students 
League of New York, at the Julian 
Academy in Paris, and under Aman- 
Jean and Denman Ross. He became an 
Academician of the National Academy 
of Design in 1929 and is a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ence and of the American Institute of 
Arts and Letters. He was awarded a 
bronze medal at the Pan-American Ex- 
position in 1901, a bronze medal at the 
St. Louis Exposition in 1904, the Beck 
gold medal at the Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts in 1915, a silver 
medal at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
at San Francisco in 1915, silver medal 
at the Sesquicentennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia in 1926; and the Logan 
medal with an award of $1,000 at The 
Art Institute of Chicago in 1926. Mr. 
Hopkinson has exhibited in the Car- 
negie International since 1896 and served 
on the Jury for the 1903, 1907, 1929, and 
1938 exhibitions. 

Kenneth Hayes Miller has not only a 
place in American art as a painter of 
originality and highly individual out- 
look, but he has spent forty years as a 
teacher in guiding the artistic destinies 
of young painters, to many of whom he 
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KENNETH HAYES MILLER 


has been a friend and counselor as well 
as teacher. It is his contact with 
American painters, his influence on 
them, and his understanding of their 
efforts that will make him a particularly 
valuable member of the jury for Di- 
rections in American Painting. In his 
own painting his early interest was in 
romantic themes after the manner of 
Ryder. His work, however, has passed 
through several phases. If he has lost 
some of the poetic feeling, he has gained 
actuality and greater technical au- 
thority. In recent years his chief con- 
cern has been contemporary American 
life and types. 

He was born in the Oneida Com- 
munity at Kenwood, New York, in 
1876. He studied at the Art Students 
League of New York under John H. 
Twachtman, H. Siddons Mowbray, and 
Kenyon Cox and later continued his 
work under William M. Chase. In 1900 
he went for the first time to Europe, 
where he remained for several months, 
not working in any school, but visiting 
picture galleries and museums. He had, 
in 1899, begun his career as a teacher at 
the New York School of Art. where he 
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MILLARD SHEETS 


remained until 1911. Transferring his 
teaching activities to the Art Students 
League, he was instructor there in 
painting and composition until 1936. 
With all his teaching activity, he never 
gave up his creative work. He is repre- 
sented in many private collections and 
in the permanent collections of numer- 
ous American museums. He has ex- 
hibited in the Carnegie International 
continuously since 1923. He was a 
member of the jury of award for the 
1925 International. 

Millard Owen Sheets is a brilliant 
young artist, who, at thirty-four, has 
won recognition that comes to few so 
early in life. His ability to see the 
picturesque and paint it from a very 
personal viewpoint is added to sound 
craftsmanship and a flair for invention 
in art. He works in oil and water color 
and fresco, etches, makes lithographs, 
and has done a number of murals. As a 
teacher of art he is said to suspect aca- 
demic theory and to respect the kind of 
thinking that expert craftsmen do with 
their hands. Students advance rapidly 
under him because he does not tell them 
what to do but encourages them to 
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look, work, and think for themselves. 

He was born in Pomona, California, 
in 1907. On being graduated from high 
school, he entered the Chouinard School 
of Art, Los Angeles, where he studied 
for four years under F. Tolles Chamber- 
lain and Clarence Hinkle. In his last 
year at art school he was invited to 
present a one-man exhibition at the 
Dalzell Hatfield Galleries in Los Angeles. 
Two months before his exhibition was 
to open, the Davis Competition, with 
$30,000 in prizes, was announced by 
the Witte Memorial Gallery of San 
Antonio. In the last-minute rush of 
getting his exhibition ready, he decided 
to enter this competition. He painted 
several pictures, discarded them, then 
painted two others and gave the ship- 
per instructions to send one of these 
to San Antonio. By mistake the wrong 
picture was sent, but nothing could be 
done about it. Then the opening day of 
his first one-man exhibition came, and 
on that day a wire from San Antonio 
brought the news that he had won the 
$1,750 prize for his painting, ‘The 
Goat Ranch,”’ thus attracting national 
attention to his work. After his one- 
man exhibition he went to Europe for 
study in the museums in France, Italy, 
Germany, Holland, and England. He 
was an instructor at the Chouinard 
School of Art from 1930 to 1935 and 
is now head of the art department at 
Scripps College and director of the art 
division of the Los Angeles County 
Fair. He exhibited first in the Carnegie 
International in 1929, being admitted by 
the American Committee of Selection, 
and he was invited to exhibit in all 
subsequent Internationals. 

The character of the jury assures 
those who submit paintings a fair and 
impartial hearing. The jurors, through 
their training, their experience, their 
careers as creative artists, and their 
broad and eclectic outlook, are par- 
ticularly qualified for the task of select- 
ing the paintings that are to be in- 
cluded in the 1941 exhibition, Direc- 
tions in American Painting. 


J. O'C. Jr. 


THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 





TWO SETS OF PEACE TERMS 


pete number of the American 
people have been grouped in the 
straw voting as Isolationists, who be- 
lieve that our country comprises all the 
races, tribes, and sects under the sun, 
and that as a polyglot nation it should 
keep the peace even in the midst of 
general wars. If that were a sound con- 
clusion it could create a policy which 
the whole population would gratefully 
adopt. But it is not a sound conclusion 
in the texture of this war. 

This view will present itself upon a 
study of the peace aims which have 
been given to the world during the past 
three weeks. On May 29 Anthony 
Eden gave the world a statement of 
British policy through which the sys- 
tem of freedom that has come into the 
possession of civilized nations through 
England shall be preserved. This sys- 
tem in the main comprises Magna 
Charta, the parliament, trial by jury, 
the gr rand remonstrance, habeus corpus, 
and the four freedoms that were later 
enumerated in the Bill of Rights as 
amendments to the American Constitu- 
tion: freedom of worship, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, and freedom 
of assembly. These principles are like 
stars in the sky, which have guided men 
for a thousand years toward the goal of 
perfect citizenship in their search for 
liberty. In his discussion of the subject, 
Mr. Eden called upon all the nations of 
Continental Europe to cherish the hope 
of redemption from the thralldom into 


which, one by one, they have been 
plunged by the German conqueror; and 
told them that every vestige of this rich 
inheritance of a free life would be per- 
manently destroyed if Hitler won the 
victory. 

But a few days later the Prime Minis- 
ter of Japan, returning home from a 
visit to Berlin, gave out for publication 
the terms which the German dictator is 
seeking to fasten upon the world. In 
general these conditions provide for 
German hegemony of the whole of 
Europe, and of a great part of Africa; 
the control of the Mediterranean; the 
superiority of German armament; the 
surrender of the territory of the United 
States east of the Hawaiian Islands; the 
opening of Australia and New Zealand 
to unrestricted Japanese emigration; the 
general direction of the economic life of 
the American hemisphere by Germany; 
and the transfer in fact of everything 
else concerning government to the over- 
fed tyrant who would paralyze the 
thought and action of the world. 

Out of this situation America must 
take her choice. If she should choose 
an isolationist policy, and England, for 
lack of further support should fall, these 
dictated terms would immediately 
harass our country. America un- 
doubtedly stands ready to accept an 
honorable peace that would become 
effective tomorrow morning. But how 
can any peace be called honorable which 
aims at the dismemberment of our 
country and the enslavement of our 
Citizens to a foreign government? 
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THE OBLIGATIONS OF EDUCATION 


n the conversations connected with 

Carnegie Tech’s commencement, the 
question was asked, ‘‘How many gradu- 
ates are there in one year from all the 
colleges and universities throughout the 
United States?”’ 

It seemed that no one could give a 
definitive answer, and guesses ranged 
from two hundred thousand to a mil- 
lion. Since that day the correct informa- 
tion has been gathered from the sta- 
tistics in the Carnegie Library, which 
shows that the total number of such 
graduates for the year 1941 is approxi- 
mately 185,000. 

When this statement is studied in its 
deeper significance, we wonder what 
comment will probably be made by 
those people who are fond of saying 
that there is too much education in this 
country, and that education that is 
given to persons who are not fitted for it 
spoils their chances for the use of the 
real attributes of their characters? 

One hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand graduates a year out of a popula- 
tion of 130,000,000 is only 1/7 of 1 per 
cent of all the people. Yet America must 
depend upon such a forlorn hope, even 
in this addition to its aggregate from 
year to year, to attack in unending per- 
sistency the entrenched powers of igno- 
rance, poverty, dishonesty, graft, in- 
temperance, and superstition that tend 
to hold down the moral and intellectual 
expansion of our nation. 

It is true that this statement seems 
to assume that an educated man is free 
from these degrading qualities, and that 
an uneducated man is guilty of possess- 
ing them, although neither conclusion 
would be definitely correct. But it is 
true, from the most ancient philosophy, 
that knowledge is power, and that the 
power to overthrow wrong can be de- 
rived only from a system of education 
that teaches men how to act and how to 
think; and if the mass of our educated 
people, fed as it is by 185,000 people a 
year, are impressed throughout their 
adolescent studies with the obligations 


that accompany a liberal preparation 
for life, society will inevitably rise to- 
ward a higher standard of character that 
will purify it from evil and transform it 
into an irresistible influence for good. 

But the most casual survey of Ameri- 
can life will reveal the long, hard, and 
discouraging road that lies in front of 
us before the nation can reach a state of 
moral soundness. The news columns of 
a free press carry from day to day a 
cumulative story of individual degrada- 
tion that looks like a national approach 
toward total depravity. Judges of the 
highest courts are in prison for selling 
justice—a thing against which Moses 
warned his judges, and which King 
John promised in Magna Charta that he 
would not do. Men standing high in 
business and finance are all too fre- 
quently found recreant to their trusts. 
Some of the leaders of labor, who have 
in their hands the most sacred section 
of our population—according to the 
figures given by Thurman W. Arnold, 
assistant attorney general of the United 
States, in the June ‘‘Reader’s Digest’’— 
are constantly exacting large fees from 
the workingmen, for which no public 
accounting is made, leaving a bad im- 
pression in everybody's mind, with the 
natural wonder as to why such practices 
should be allowed. And the implica- 
tions that follow Mr. Arnold's state- 
ments are that labor will continue to be 
victimized by this dishonest section of 
its leaders until a comprehensive law of 
incorporation will free the country from 
irresponsible control. 

These are but a few of the considera- 
tions which suggest a question in all 
college commencements as to Whither 
is America Tending? The thin spread 
of education among all the people gives 
the answer, that America is not yet 
being led along the pathway of con- 
scientious development by the men and 
women to whom this power of knowl- 
edge has been given. 

Democracy has been too often in- 
terpreted as meaning that Every Man is 
as Good as the Next Man. Long ago 
Henry Ward Beecher used this state- 
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ment in a public lecture, saying that 
whenever any man said that, it would 
be well to turn around and see who the 
next man is! But democracy without 
that general education which Thomas 
Jefferson pictured for every person in 
the body of the nation carries an in- 
evitable standard of mediocrity in the 
public service, and that fact shows us 
Whither America is Tending. 

The classes which are going out of all 
the schools of America in this month 
of June should be impressed with the 
obligation to carry their education be- 
yond the things that they have paid 
their tuition to learn. Bridge building, 
the professions, and secretarial jobs are 
not all that they are obliged to do. The 
world should look to them to lead 
America toward a restoration of what 
Oliver Cromwell called common honesty 
in the hearts of all men; and if we gain 
that we shall have a civilization which 
will enable us to cherish our country 
above all the world as the embodiment 
of a nation that is free from crime, from 
poverty, from drunkenness, from busi- 
ness injustice, and from labor violence 
because of the ruling sense of integrity 
that will mark the character of every 
American. 







































































































































INTEGRITY 
If it is not right, do not do it. 
do not say it. 








If it is not true, 
—Marcus AuRELIus 
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